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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK By ROBERT F. SELLAR 


ably with justice, during a_ neighboring 

State convention of humane societies, that 
we are often influenced by the bulk of the animal 
rather than the extent of suffering, in responding 
to emergency calls involving sick or injured ani- 
mals. In other words, were calls made simultane- 
ously to rescue a horse, dog and cat, with only one 
man available for the purpose, the tendency would 
be to take care of them in just that order, regard- 
less of the severity of the injury. It is true that 
the horse in trouble generally looms up as the more 
important case. Greater crowds collect, traffic 
may be completely blocked and the most severe 
criticism of our service rained down upon us if 
there is any delay in responding to horse calls; but 
the extent of the suffering alone should constitute 
our response except in very rare instances. 


‘4 NHE criticism was made recently, and prob- 


SERVICE MONEY CANNOT BUY 


We would call your particular attention to the 
statistical record of the work of our Investigation 
Department, under the leadership of Archibald 


MacDonald. The personnel of this department, 
in addition to Mr. MacDonald, is made up of one 
full- and one part-time man. In January they 
made 256 separate investigations, many of them 
of a serious nature, requiring much time and many 
miles of travel. In February they attended to 249 
cases, and in March 278, totalling 783 in the three 
months. These men begin their labors in the 
stock yards and poultry-receiving centres, many 
mornings before five o’clock, and can be found at 
headquarters many evenings twelve hours later. 
Night emergency calls find them ready to respond. 
Don’t blame us if we seem to be continually sound- 
ing their praises, but there is a certain type of serv- 
ice money cannot buy. In our public records we 
take credit only for the animals assisted. In our 
stock yards and sales stable work we make no men- 
tion whatever of the great numbers of well animals 
inspected, only of those sick or injured or in- 
capacitated in some serious way, most of them so 
serious that the only remedy is a prompt and hu- 
mane death. 
(Please turn to page 6) 


Record of Animals for First Three Months of 1933 


Dogs Cats 
Collected by Ambulance........ 1,894 7,161 
Delivered by Owners........... 661 874 
Investigation Department * 80 96 
Branches and Receiving Stations: 
os LG ea es ae 44 61 
AM di ato os as es fe 3 4 1 
ne ee es ee es 21 939 
Northampton Street........... 65 353 
North Bennett Street.......... 14 204 
Bee SUG), has as Bees ow lS 12 94 
SEAN os ase Sees 64 338 
Meridian Street, East Boston ... 39 224 
RNAI AP WICH? - c's <-clete wide nls ws 49 36 
OCU ES eee Moa. 54 161 
Lambert Avenue, Roxbury ..... 31 931 
(OS TST athe oi GSS anes 1,650 1,600 
fs Ocenia 4,932 12,373 


Horses Sheep | Poultry 
and j|Cattle Calves | and and | Miscel- | Total 
Mules Swine| Birds | laneous 
1 i AT 9,130 
Sy % 1,577 
1567 Al 98 29 167 51 718 
10 6 121 
iD 
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8 426 
218 
it 2 109 
1 403 
i 1 267 
1 1 1 89 
Le 1 16 Q34 
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* Grand total, 783. 
{ Destroyed, 39; serious cases but animals saved, 117. 
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Don’t Forget the Dog License 
[ot city of Newton sends out the following 


with every dog license issued, or gives a slip 
to persons obtaining licenses at City Hall: 


City or NEwTon 

The owner or keeper of a licensed dog is required by 
law to cause it to wear around its neck a collar distinctly 
marked with its owner’s name and registered number. 

In compliance with a request of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, a tag is being furnished this year with 
each dog license. You are requested to fasten the tag 
securely to the dog’s collar, as it will indicate that he is 
properly licensed. If the dog is lost the tag may insure 
his return. In some cases it has been necessary to issue 
tag number different from number given for collar, 
owing to duplicate license numbers. If your dog collar 
is not already marked, use the ‘‘Tag” number for your 
collar. 

Frank M. Grant, City Clerk. 


The same wise course, of issuing tags to be 
worn on the collar, is followed by dozens of cities 
and towns in Massachusetts, for it represents the 
most practical method of identifying licensed 
animals and of aiding their return to their owners 
when they become lost. These tags have not 
legal force, at present, because the provision which 
would have legalized them was only one item in a 
general bill relating to animals introduced by the 
Massachusetts Association of County Commis- 
sioners a year or more ago, and the commissioners 
did not press it before the General Court this year, 
owing to prospective lack of time for considera- 
tion. ‘This provision is unopposed, however, and 
when enacted will supersede the archaic require- 
ment that the name of the owner and the license 
number be engraved on the collar. The tags, of 
course, may be stamped by the owner with his 
name and address, and it is a wise precaution that 
this be done, as in the case of finding a stray dog on 
a Saturday afternoon or Sunday, when municipal 
offices are not open to give the name from the 
license number. Where the licenses are issued by 
the police, as in Boston, of course the information 


is available on all days. There should not be fur- 
ther delay in legalizing the tags, but meanwhile 
municipalities which have not done so are earnestly 
urged to institute the system. All dogs should be 
licensed by April 1 of every year. 


How to Protect the Cat 


DWARD P. SPENCE of Newton Centre, 
EL; in the “Mail Bag” of the Boston Herald, 
expresses the hope that the Animal Rescue 
League will be one of several humane organizations 
to codperate with the Audubon Society to formu- 
late a bill for the licensing of cats. Mr. Spence 
makes the point that the male non-breeder is 
“the ideal house pet,’ and his plan proposes a 
graduated scale of license fees and taxes, starting 
with no tax but a license fee of 50 cents for the 
house cat, 50 cents fee and $1.00 tax for the natural 
male cat and 50 cents fee and $2.00 tax for the 
female natural cat. 

Humane societies have pondered the cat prob- 
lem ever since their organization, without making 
much progress. With the hater of cats, as some 
persons are, we have no sympathy, and we agree 
with Mr. Spence that the ideal pet is the infertile 
male. The objection to a law licensing cats, 
desirable as it may be, is the impossibility of en- 
forcing it. The law governing dog licenses is de- 
fective, in requiring a too expensive identification 
of the licensed animal, and we hope soon for the 
institution by the State of a uniform tag system. 
Such would be necessary in the licensing of cats. 
The dog laws cannot be enforced adequately, 
however, except at greater expense than the license 
fees would cover; and the difficulties would be ten 
times accentuated with cats. Moreover, thou- 
sands of cats and kittens would be abandoned 
every week if their owners were required to pay 
for them. That is not necessarily an evil, if the 
animals are humanely destroyed, but most of 
them are not; they are clumsily drowned or shot, 
turned out to die or taken away and dropped. 
We have much more sympathy with the idea of 
licensing cats than confidence that it can be suc- 
cessfully done. 


The Animal Rescue League hereby gives 
notice that it will prosecute any cases of hit- 


and-run driving, in relation to dogs, that may 
come to its attention. 
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Why We Do Not Advertise Strays 


\ 7 ARE often asked why we do not adver- 
tise the many lost animals that come to 
us. Our friends reason that as these have 
owners somewhere, it would be the natural and 
proper thing for us to advertise them, and thus 
save time in returning them to their homes. The 
thought is logical, but it is a case where theory 
conflicts with experience. First, it would cost an 
enormous sum to use the advertising columns to 
enumerate the scores of strays we handle every 
day, so much, in fact, as to be prohibitive. Sec- 
ond, it would be impossible so to describe the lost 
creatures that their owners could identify them. 
Third—and this is also a part of the second—in 
many cases we would be confronted with false 
claims as to ownership, and thus be made innocent 
parties to fraud if we should release dogs and cats 
without assuring ourselves that they were going 
to their former owners. We have many cases not 
only of mistaken identity, failure to recognize, 
due to growth of the animal, and of actual attempts 
to defraud that we must be exceedingly careful 
how we dispose of our charges. It sometimes 
happens that a dog will not recognize its legitimate 
owner, or will be so friendly with everyone that the 
owner is no more favored with its attentions than 
anyone else; or, if it was a puppy, that it has 
changed so in growth that the owner cannot be 
sure of his identification. All these things must 
be considered in the course of our regular routine. 
Often a story of especial interest finds its way into 
the newspapers, leading to recovery of a pet; and 
we keep rotating in the Boston newspapers all the 
time the line: “Lost your dog? Phone Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver st., HANcock 9170.”’ 
When notified, we will always be on the lookout 
for a lost animal. We would get into trouble 
right off, however, if we should advertise them in- 
dividually. 


Anti-Steel Trap Law 
Leet full days were devoted to the hearing 


before the Committee on Conservation rela- 

tive to the second attempt to repeal or mod- 
ify the Anti-Steel Trap Law. Much credit is due 
Mr. Frank H. Washburn, president of the Humane 
Trapping Council, for the able manner in which he 
conducted the hearing for those opposed to the 
measure. At this writing the final result is as yet 
unknown, but we feel the proponents made rather 
a poor showing. Witness after witness, after 


making exaggerated representations as to the 
damage sustained due to the limitation of steel 
traps, frankly admitted they had not given the 
more humane traps a trial. Ample proof was pre- 
sented showing the practicability of these better 
traps, and since farmers and trappers generally had 
been urged throughout the year to take advantage 
of the offer of the Humane Trapping Council to 
demonstrate their worth, the failure to do so 
should react in our favor at this time. A number 
of traps, the use of which we advocate, together 
with the leg-gripping type, a torturous trap, are on 
exhibition at the League headquarters. We invite 
you to inspect them and learn more about the hor- 
rors of trapping, and the necessity for compelling 
the use of the more modern traps. 


Dog Lovers Compare Notes 
Wits intimate place the League holds in the 


lives of our people was demonstrated in 

striking fashion at a recent luncheon of the 
Boston Rotary Club. Our president, a compara- 
tively new member of this organization, was 
seated at a table with three others, two of them 
local newspaper men, the third a former Bostonian 
back home for a short visit. Conversation was 
just getting nicely under way when Mr. Andrew 
Seiler, President Sellar’s sponsor in the Club, 
joined the group and made a remark calling atten- 
tion to his official connection with the League. 
One of the newspaper men immediately volun- 
teered that his dog, now getting along in years, 
had been secured from the League, that the day of 
parting could not be long postponed, but that the 
blow would be softened somewhat by a burial in 
beautiful Pine Ridge Cemetery. It was a rather 
solemn statement and was followed immediately 
by the other representative of the press stating he 
appreciated the thought expressed, since he had 
two loved dogs buried at Pine Ridge, and was com- 
forted by the fact that he had done all that was 
humanly possible for them. He had _ barely 
finished speaking when the visitor announced that 
he, too, had a pet buried in a favored spot at Ded- 
ham and appreciated fully the sentiment expressed 
by the two other gentlemen. This was just a hap- 
hazard meeting of five men, and since three out of 
the number had been served by the League through 
the instrumentality of the cemetery alone, it is in- 
teresting to ponder on the percentage of our total 
population which has been served in some measure 
through the years. 
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From the President's Desk 
(Continued from page 3) 
FIVE NEW AMBULANCES NEEDED 


We hope to have five new ambulances, of the 
same type as the Blanchard ambulance, within the 
next few weeks. You will remember the story of 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Crossman, in the 
last issue of Our Fourroorep Frizmnps. The 
Blanchard ambulance was so named in honor of 
Mrs. Crossman, whose maiden name was Blanch- 
ard. We need these new machines very badly, in 
fact must have them, but the lack of money with 
which to purchase them is causing us to sit up 
nights and worry. We are wondering if from 
among our readers some one might be tempted to 
follow the example of Mr. and Mrs. Crossman. A 
brass plate, bearing a name, is far more eloquent 
than aletter painted up the side of our ambulances, 
and a continual reminder to all who see them, as 
they hurry from place to place on their errands of 
mercy, that our whole service is dependent upon 
the liberality of friends. 


JOHN FINLAYSON PROMOTED 


Since our last issue, Fred B. Farwell, superin- 
tendent, and Howard Banks, kennel master, have 
resigned, and in the interest of both economy and 
efficiency, the two positions were combined, John 
Finlayson taking over these duties. This is a 
well deserved promotion for John. He has been 


in the employ of the League since 1919. A careful 
analysis of comparative costs and accomplish- 
ments for the past two years gives this man the 
highest rating and we feel sure our new superin- 
tendent will give a good account of himself. 


WASTE OIL AND WILD DUCKS 


We had plenty of work to do in and near Boston 
on March 9, when a call came from Miss Foote to 
investigate the condition of wild ducks forced to 
come ashore at Martha’s Vineyard after being 
impregnated with waste oil, floating in great 
patches, thrown out by passing steamers, in that 
vicinity. And the report made by Archibald 
MacDonald, after a hasty trip, justified our action 
in sending him. The hands of the local game 
warden were tied, due to the Migratory Bird 
Treaty with Great Britain designed to protect 
rather than destroy, denying him authority to re- 
lieve the unfortunate creatures doomed to suffer a 
lingering death. Mr. MacDonald found literally 
hundreds of ducks lying dead along the three-mile 
beach and many dying from starvation, rendered 
unable to fly or swim by oil-soaked plumage. Dur- 
ing a frantic few hours, accompanied by Miss 
Foote, he terminated the suffering of all he could 
reach. 

Most of these ducks are eiders, the white-backed 
males with black heads pairing off with the soft 
brown females in their winter bedding ground, a 
mile or two off Squibnocket Bight. At feeding 
time they come in shore to catch fish, and as they 
feed, this waste fuel oil floating on the surface 
drifts down upon them. ‘They seem to realize the 
peril at once and frantically seek to remove the 
menace from their feathers with their bills. It 
follows that a quantity of this oil is swallowed, 
causing a dysentery which weakens the birds, 
rendering them unable to seek either food or water, 
hence the starvation. 

The fullest possible co6peration was rendered by 
Mr. Gordon Spofford, deputy State game warden 
for Martha’s Vineyard, instructed by Mr. Ray- 
mond J. Kenney, director of the Department of 
Conservation, Division of Fisheries and Game, of 
Boston, on our inspector’s second visit. He spent 
March 25 to 27 on the Island, during which time 
he destroyed two loons and sixty-four ducks. 
His complete report is staggering. Since an oil 
spot less than one inch in diameter renders these 
birds helpless, actually dooms them, due to leak- 
age while in their native element, it logically 
follows that thousands have perished and will 
continue to perish miserably far off shore unless 
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protective measures are taken. Certain maritime 
regulations are designed to control the menace, 
and we are seeking to have them more rigidly en- 
forced, at the same time emphasizing the disas- 
trous results of oil dumping by the steamship lines 
operating in local waters, asking voluntary co- 
operation in reducing the eviltoaminimum. The 
ducks in these parts are now migrating for the 
season, and the most we can do for them is to hope 
that their summer feeding grounds will be un- 
adorned by oil. 


HOW THE LABRADOR TRIP HAS HELPED 


Due to financial assistance from the American 
Humane Association for the specific purpose, Miss 
Phillips, our Director of Humane Education, will 
be able to follow up the first piece of work she 
started in Labrador last year. The advantages 
accruing to the League from last year’s journey 
were explained in the last issue of Our Four- 
FOOTED Frimnps. To date Miss Phillips has given 
thirty-three lectures and has at the present time 
eleven unfilled engagements. Much is being done 
in these days, particularly where children are con- 
cerned, through pageants and plays and the use of 
marionettes, and Miss Phillips is not overlooking 
these in preparing her school program for local use. 
She recently delivered a number of lectures before 
the pupils and faculty of the Rhode Island College 
of Education, where she was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and as a result of her trip this wonderful 
school has agreed to codperate and prepare a 
pageant emphasizing our responsibility for and 
dependence upon animal life, seeking at the same 
time to foster reverence for all life, the foundation 
for world peace. Miss Ruth Vernon Weston, sis- 
ter of Professor Weston of the College, writes in a 
personal letter in the same strain as have so many 
others of the auditors of Miss Phillips, when she 
says: “I have thought so many times of your won- 
derful lecture and the spellbound audience at the 
College of Education. With every kind wish for 
you personally and for your great and noble 
work,” ete. 


Our Humane Education Centre 


The little room on the third floor at headquar- 
ters is gradually shaping up as a humane educa- 
tional centre. Friends have sent us several books 
featuring bird and animal life, but we are still far 
short of being able to refer to the collection as a 
library. May we repeat that gifts of new or old 
books in good condition are solicited. We seek to 


establish a centre where school children will be 
able to find just what they need in the way of 
authentic material for use in the class room and 
where they can be instructed in the proper care of 
pets and assisted in a fuller study of animal life. 
The children of the present day will soon be direct- 
ing world affairs and we should devote some of our 
energies toward preparing them to carry on from 
where we leave off. You are invited to participate 
in this progressive movement for the future better- 
ment of conditions surrounding all furred and 
feathered things. 


CHICKENS AS EASTER PETS 


Pet stores, ten-cent stores, and others dealing in 
baby chicks were carefully inspected during the 
Easter season. There is a wide difference in the 
care and handling of these fragile creatures on the 
part of experienced salespeople in the employ of 
feed and livestock concerns, as compared with 
those organizations dealing in household articles 
during the year and entering the live chick and 
rabbit field, with limited facilities only, during the 
week or two preceding Easter. Our chief in- 
spector has been able to bring about agreement on 
the part of some dealers that they will discontinue 
the practice altogether, while others have agreed to 
limit the sale to lots of six or more, encouraging the 
raising of chickens under favorable conditions and 
discouraging the practice of purchasing only one as 
a child’s plaything. We can exercise a certain 
amount of control in all places making these sales, 
however, but only as reports are made to us can 
we end the suffering attending the continual 
handling, failure to feed properly and mistreat- 
ment generally after these babies are presented to 
the children in the home, living sacrifices to help 
celebrate the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The 
remedy, Humane Education. 


HUGO, WONDERFUL FRIEND OF ANIMALS 


Mr. Hugo Ormo, the genial restaurateur of 
North Scituate, known to thousands as “‘Hugo,”’ 
is a man our members should know. He is a 
nature lover of the first water, a valued friend of 
the League, as indicated by his billboards along 
the South Shore roads, proclaiming the dog as 
man’s best friend, and the League a recipient of his 
bounty. His bird sanctuary emphasizes his ap- 
preciation of the beautiful things of life. 


If you live in limited quarters, don’t ask us to 
supply you with a large dog whose natural life is 
out of doors. Collies, German Shepherd dogs, et 
al., have no proper place in an apartment. 
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To Many Correspondents 


\ \ TE WISH we could acknowledge publicly 
even one-tenth of the wonderful letters we 
receive at the League, some from old 
friends, others from new ones who, we are sure, are 
in training to take the places of the many large- 
hearted men and women who have so loyally sup- 
ported us in the past. One full of interest comes 
to us from far-away Rome, the writer Mr. Dwight 
F. Dunn, who was one of the staunchest supporters 
of the late Mrs. Huntington Smith, and now is a 
resident of the Italian capital. Mr. Dunn’s love 
for animals crossed the water with him, and he 
and his companion are becoming known by their 
neighbors as ‘“‘The men who feed the cats’”— 
something of a commentary in itself upon local 
conditions as they relate to animals. We take the 
liberty of quoting a few of the many beautiful lines 
in this letter, which was written to one of our staff: 
“Your Christmas card reached me the day after the 
anniversary of the death of Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
whom I never forget. I was thinking of her and of you 
and of the work of the League, and went to a window, as 
I often do in the evening, to look at the lights of this 
wonderful city. I was struck with astonishment to see 
a colossal, gilded bronze statue of Christ on the tower of 
the Church of the Sacred Heart brightly illuminated and 
seeming gigantic as it rose above a thick, low-lying fog. 
It was an experiment in a new illuminating plan. It 
was a wonderful sight to see this statue of Christ with 
arms extended in blessing that seemed for the city and 
the world as well—men and animals.” 


Dog and Master 
(To PrrrRoT) 
[Le Baron Cooke in Christian Science Monitor] 
You wag your tail 
And gaze at me, 
And I at you, 
So dumbly true; 
Each content on an old log 
At the edge of the sea— 
A dreaming man, 
With the azure span 
Of sky above,— 
And a dog 
Avowing his love. 


Tune in your Radio to Station WLOE 
every Thursday at 4.50 p.m. 


Dr. Young broadcasts for the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 


“Don Boy” Follows “Yellow Boy” 


NCLOSED please find one dollar, in mem- 
K ory of Don Boy (dog); just thirteen 

years ago I sent the first dollar in memory 
of Yellow Boy (cat)—so writes Mrs. Bessie 
Archer Ljunggren of Providence. Donelyn, 
or Don Boy, as he was called, a thoroughbred 
Irish terrier, went to sleep February 18, at the age 
of thirteen years, eight months. During those 
happy, blessed years he was the constant com- 
panion and protector of his mistress, and three 
times he saved his mistress and neighbors from 


robbery by barking and giving the alarm. Don 
Boy became famous because of his mistress being 
the “story lady” and broadcasting so much, and 
many stories and articles have been written about 
him. He was a great favorite, especially with the 
children. He was exceptionally intelligent, and 
some people thought it uncanny because he 
seemed to understand everything that was said to 
him. He could perform fifty-five tricks, among 
them telling what denomination he belonged to, 
making both ends meet, what he would do if he 
saw the Flag on the street, dancing and playing 
the tambourine, showing how Rin Tin Tin 
exercises each morning, what Strongheart does 
or did, how he said his prayers when he was a 
puppy and how he says them today, salute when- 
ever the national anthem was played, no matter 
where he was or what he was doing; and he knew 
many words. He also brought much happiness to 
little children by entertaining them. 


Ask your selectmen, city or town clerks, or 
other municipal officials, to adopt the tag system 
for dogs, thus protecting them and their owners 
and making it easier to enforce the license law. 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 


We have received much praise for Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDs in its improved style—although 
some of our friends have mistaken some of the 
lines on the new cover for mourning bands. Miss 
Anna Fessenden, the widely known animal welfare 
worker of Salem, says: ““I want to write a word of 
appreciation for your splendid report and the suc- 
cess you are making of your magazine. Both are 
full of interest and encouragement.” Well, so is 
the letter of Miss Fessenden. 

One of our warmest supporters, now living in 
another state, sends this message of cheer: 
“Heartiest congratulations on the improved edi- 
tion of Our Fourrootep Frienps. It really is a 
magazine, one to be proud of. I do miss seeing all 
my Boston friends and the meetings of the League. 
Even if I am not in touch with the affairs of the 
League, I am just as interested.” This message 
alone may be set down as one good deed for the 
day, for this loyal lady. 

The League has had its share of buffetings, dur- 
ing the long period of depression, but it is our pride 
that not only is it carrying on as of yore, but that 
only the restrictions of the times are holding it 
back from an expansion of its work and facilities 
that will go far to justify the fidelity of its members 
and friends. 


“The Favorite Bird Dog” 
[From the New York Herald-Tribune] 


His body was lying by his favorite bird dog, 
and it was the animal’s whimpering which first at- 
tracted attention.—An Associated Press dispatch. 


\ 7 HY was this item broadcast to the thou- 
sand and more newspapers which receive 
news from The Associated Press? Not 
because of the national prominence of the man. 
The writer of the brief piece must have had some- 
thing else in mind. He must have owned a dog, 
whipped him as he would his own child, had him 
fall asleep at his feet a few moments after the 
chastisement, had him grip his right hand between 
his jaws and leave no mark on the flesh, had him 
forget his lickings and scoldings and commit the 
same indefensible crime the very next day. 

The writer must have felt that beyond all else 
“the favorite bird dog” is understanding, sees the 
small amount of good in all of us, is forgiving, 
recognizes in his master a true friend, some one 
who punishes only because a penalty for wrong- 
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doing must be exacted by the fairest and most 
tolerant judge. If, perhaps, the judge may some- 
times be too impersonal, too objective, “the 
faithful bird dog” endears himself because he 
knows that at heart his master is his companion, 
his pal. 


“Crickets” Holds a Record 


RICKETS, the handsome little tiger 
kitten of Rev. Charlton B. Bolles. of 
Bridgewater, perhaps holds the feline 


record, with his fall into an 81-foot well and his 
successful rescue, after spending thirty-six hours 
in the murky depths. He was only two months 


old when he turned up missing one day and 
Evelyn, his little mistress, could not find him, 
until, almost two days after, she heard faint mews 
from an abandoned well under a shed. Mr. Bolles 
hurried to send down a rope, containing clothing 
and food, but Crickets spurned the _ food, 
grabbed the clothing and was hauled out, some- 
what lame and with the tiny double claws worn 
down to the quick, but soon to be as well as ever. 


When one of our agents, Levine, left a humane 
poster with the principal of the Edgerly School in 
East Somerville recently, she asked her class, of 
some thirty boys and girls, ““What is the name of 
my dog?” They all sang out in one voice, “* Lad- 
die!”” She then explained that the dog came 
from the Animal Rescue League. Here is one 
animal that got a good home, in addition to serving 
as an object lesson in kindness to a lot of impres- 
sionable children. This is one of the ways the 
humane movement grows. 


PURER 


Courtesy the “Boston Post" 
RESCUER AND THE DOG HE SAVED 

Photo shows John Bella, agent of the Animal Rescue League, 

with the stray mongrel ‘‘Spitz’’ he saved by diving in front of 


an automobile and pushing the dog from its path. The Board 


of Directors commended Bella for his heroic action. 


We Got Him a Good Home 


T GIVES me great pleasure to write you 
| telling of the fine service which you gave toa 
distressed dog outside this club on the 17th of 
this month. After we telephoned to you your man 
was here in at least six minutes’ time and the 
driver’s treatment of the dog was remarkable in 
its kindness and skill. It rather interests us all, as 
many of the members of this club watched the 
whole proceeding, to know what happened to the 
dog, which seemed to be a young Police dog. 
Thank you very much for your most efficient 
service. 
KATHERINE V. PARKER, 
President Women’s Republican Club. 


To “Mitzi” 


There is a place where people go, 
Some call it Heaven. Who can know? 
So many theories—I don’t care, 
If where I go, my dog is there. 

Lucy THomMpson SAWYER 


NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By DR. JAMES H. EMMERSON 


Cases treated first quarter of 1933........... 3,612 
Owners advised by telephone................ 1,323 


HE animals ministered to have been the 
| usual run of pets, with, of course, the dog 
and cat in the lead, but with other pets, such 
as rabbits, squirrels, birds, monkeys, ete., in com- 
parative numbers. We have had many unusual 
cases presented, one of a monkey with a frozen 
tail. Amputation was necessary, and the little 
fellow behaved much better than many humans 
during his operation and postoperative treatment. 
About the most outstanding case was a small, 
fourteen-weeks-old Irish terrier puppy, with the 
history of having swallowed a beef rib bone. 
X-ray examination revealed a bone of unusual 
length. The dog was immediately placed on the 
operating table and a bone 634” long and 34” in 
diameter was removed from the stomach. ‘The 
puppy measured just 19’ from the tip of his nose 
to the base of his tail. 


THE FLEA SITUATION 


With the coming of warm weather, the flea 
problem will be with us. Fleas cause much annoy- 
ance to dog and cat and are also the cause of many 
skin troubles and diseased conditions of the skin. 
The owner can save his pet much trouble and can 
make him much more comfortable with a little 
care. Due to the breeding and hatching methods 
of the flea, ridding the dog of fleas is not enough to 
take care of the situation. Fleas lay their eggs on 
the dog, or cat and with his normal moving about 
the eggs drop off and are hatched out, especially 
around the dog’s bed, in dust and litter on the 
premises, and in the tall grass out-of-doors. This 
makes it necessary to keep the dog’s living quar- 
ters very clean and to have a fresh bed for him at 
all times. ‘The use of any of the vermin sprays 
around the house and around the dog’s bed will 
kill a great many of the fleas while they are in the 
larval stage. Thorough bathing of the dog at 
regular intervals will keep him fairly well rid of 
these tiny pests, and, in addition, keeping any of 
the flea powders dusted into the fur will help to 
control them. It is a little more difficult to bathe 
the cat, although it is perfectly safe to do so, and 
we find that use of dusting powders is about all 
that is necessary to take care of these parasites on 
them. If you keep your pet clean, and his living 
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quarters clean and well sprayed, he will be much 
more comfortable during the hot summer months. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY TREATMENT 


It is surprising the number of animals presented 
in our Clinic with a history of having been sick for 
two or three weeks. Most of these animals are in 
such a deplorable condition that very little can be 
done to aid them. If the animal had received 
treatment at the onset of his condition, his life 
probably could have been saved. It is just as im- 
portant for our pets to receive medical attention in 
the early stages of sickness as it is for us. The 
services of the veterinarian right in your com- 
munity are available day and night. He can be 
located under the listing “‘ Veterinarians” in the 
classified telephone directory. If it is inconven- 
ient to call him, the Clinic of the Animal Rescue 
League is at your disposal any week day, except a 
holiday, from 9.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


“The Madame’s” Descendants 


ERE are Jill, Bonnie (niece), and Cleopatra 
(daughter), with Cleopatra’s children, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and one other, 

whose progenitor was The Madame, whose de- 
scendants are now housed in the hospitable prem- 
ises of a friend to the League at Georgetown, 
Mass., where The Madame, six Aprils ago, hied 
herself with her kittens. As recently bereaved 
mothers, Jill and Bonnie shared equally in the 
care of “Cleopatra’s”’ little ones, who are the 


THE MADAME'S DESCENDANTS 


great-grand children of The Madame. These 
and, among others, His Majesty Bruno, Jackie 
Boy, Buster and Poochie, now live in the barn 
and a huge enclosed pen in the orchard, 37 feet 
square, which is connected with the barn by a 
70-foot runway. We publish these pictures as 
illustrating how kitties may be harbored and 
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THE 70-FOOT RUNWAY 


loved en masse. The owner, writing to us of 
her pets, says: ‘The kitties were so interested in 
my accounts of them. The first draft they tore 
into tiny bits. The second they tipped the ink- 
bottle on to. Poochie jumped up and kissed me 
fifteen times while I was writing him up. Jackie 
strode all over his paper, so you see they had a 
paw in it, if not a hand.” 


A Prayer for Animals 
; EAR our humble prayer, O God, for our 


friends the animals, especially for animals 

who are suffering; for all that are over- 
worked and underfed and cruelly treated; for all 
wistful creatures in captivity that beat against 
their bars; for all that are in pain or dying; for all 
that must be put to death. We entreat for them 
all thy mercy and pity. Make us ourselves to be 
true friends to animals and so to share the blessing 
of the merciful; for the sake of thy son Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


Dedicated to Dr. Young 
By a Grateful Patient 


Oh, Doctor, I’m a grateful cat, 

You can bank your bets on that. 

I'll always sing your wond’rous praise 
As I carol nights and also days. 

And when my nine lives all are done 
Your praises will not half be sung! 


West Roxbury BILL SULLIVAN 


If you would invest in friendship purchase a dog. 
—lLe Baron Cooke in The Spur. 
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WHAT HUMANE EDUCATION REALLY MEANS 


By ROBERT F. SELLAR 


passed from among us, she prepared a paper 

for the American Humane Association Con- 
vention to be held in Indianapolis. She sent her 
secretary, Miss B. Maude Phillips to represent 
the League and to read what she had written. 
After her return they discussed the convention 
at great length, Mrs. Smith seeming to be more 
impressed with the progress of Humane Educa- 
tion than any other feature. Humane organiza- 
tions everywhere, after busy years correcting 
abuses to animals, seemed to be awakening to the 
possibilities of actually preventing cruelty by ap- 
pealing to the coming generation. Something 
of this sort was in Mrs. Smith’s mind as she faced 
Miss Phillips, and exclaimed, “Maude, if I were 
only twenty years younger!” We all know how 
she would have worked and won had she been 
able to roll back the years. 

Mrs. Smith did not live to fulfil her dream of 
creating a new life for the dumb creation through 
the awakening of the responsibility of boys and 
girls of tender years, but she did create an instru- 
ment through which we who remain can do much 
to bring it about. 

It is a gigantic task; so huge that it will require 
our united efforts to accomplish it. During the 
last couple of years each issue of Our FourrooreD 
Frrenps has carried some reference to Humane 
Education, and an occasional remark and a few 
letters from our readers have caused us to realize 
that the term, while carrying a general idea con- 
veys too little to the minds of many. Some think 
the ground is covered in classes for nature study. 
Others picture small groups of boys and girls 
memorizing poems about the birds and_ bees 
and flowers, just a sort of refining influence as it 
were. 

We can best direct your thought to the sterner 
purpose of Humane Education by bluntly stating 
that we expect to correct that greatest of all 
cruelties, the transportation and slaughter of mil- 
lions of food animals every year, through such 
teaching. 


Oi a few short years before Mrs. Smith 


THOUGHTLESSNESS THE GREATEST CAUSE 


Thoughtlessness is by far the greatest single 
cause of cruelty to animals. This very moment, 


in fact during every single moment of the year, 
known to you but not very vividly in your mind, 
trainload after trainload of crying calves, bellow- 
ing steers, squealing swine are rushing toward 
the cities and towns of our country. Why are 
they crying, bellowing and squealing? Simply 
because they are suffering the tortures of the 
damned, hungry, cold, some down upon the floor 
unable to rise again, tramped upon and torn by 
the hoofs of their brothers remaining standing 
as they are tossed about by the swaying of the 
train—all this preparatory to being slaughtered 
without first being stunned, after arrival at their 
destination, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, that we may have a luscious steak 
or well-browned chop. 

This isn’t pleasant reading, we admit, and rarely 
do we offend in this way in these columns, if 
offense it be, but it is the truth, and you must 
know some horrible details else we may not 
be able to cause you to see the need for 
Humane Education, the shortest cut, we feel, 
toward the elimination of much of this un- 
necessary cruelty. 

This has been going on during all our lifetime 
and that of our parents and grandparents, and 
will keep going on until people begin to think of 
the awfulness of the sacrifice we demand. All 
this and much more was in Mrs. Smith’s mind 
when she cried, “If I were only twenty years 
younger!” 

Now please don’t think we propose getting 
these children of tender years together and de- 
feating our very purpose by instilling such horrors 
into their minds so that they will instinctively 
shrink from having anything to do with this much 
needed reform. They must know eventually 
what it is all about, but the soil must be carefully 
prepared so that the harvest will be what we 
want. The children must be impressed with our 
total dependence upon the dumb creation, and 
our responsibilities as guardians of their welfare. 
We must not simply teach kindness to animals, 
but must teach reverence for all life. We should 
start in the primary grades, with the proper care 
and attention to pets, and advance in succeeding 
grades till we reach the economic phases of animal 
husbandry. 
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MOST DIRECT WAY OF TEACHING 


The most direct way of emphasizing the de- 
lightful manner in which this teaching can be 
interwoven with the regular school courses is to 
analyze a project on bird protection something 
after the manner suggested by Frances E. Clarke, 
Director of Humane Education of the American 
S. P. C. A. of New York City. 

Anything about birds grips a child instantly. 
They are so appealing that few boys will persist 
in hunting them after once being informed as to 
what really happens when a mother bird is shot. 

Let the child know that without bird life insect 
pests would soon eat every growing thing man 
now subsists upon. Not even a blade of grass 
would remain. The thought is startling to we 
grown-ups, much more so to the kiddies. 

Ask the children if birds are increasing in num- 
bers around their homes? If so, get them to 
enumerate some of the reasons why. They will 
tell you of some of the large attractive trees 
surrounding their homes. A brief discussion of 
trees might follow. The boy or girl who tells of 
the big oak tree on his lawn might be asked to 
describe that tree for the benefit of his fellow- 
students. Some little girl will be on tenterhooks 
to tell her teacher of the beautiful ash as it stands 
out in the moonlight. Shrubs, bushes and vines, 
all nesting places, will come in for a healthy dis- 
cussion, as will flowering plants and vegetation 
of all kinds. The possibilities of instruction un- 
fold in rather startling fashion. Ifa tree or bush 
is dying, the probable causes might be profitably 
discussed. Bird houses might be suggested as an 
aid to attracting birds if trees and natural nesting 
places are not plentiful as might be. 

Water, plentiful and pure, might be stressed as 
a lure for birds. If impure, what causes the 
impurity. Wouldn’t it be well to remove causes 
of pollution for the sake of humans as well as for 
the birds? 

Many residents of foreign extraction trap and 
eat song and insectivorous birds. It is unlawful, 
of course, and by stressing this phase of the 
question, the way is opened up for a profitable 
discussion of the necessity for strict observance 
of the law in this so-called lawless era. 


KEEP CATS INDOORS IN THE MORNING 


Cats devour birds also, but the offender is 
generally the stray, underfed animal. Talk to 
the children freely about how to care for cats so 
that the chances of a predator developing is re- 


mote. Most bird casualties occur in the early 
morning hours, long before we humans are astir. 
Small birds, just learning to fly, fall to the dew- 
laden grass. Their downy feathers become wet 
and they are unable to fly until the sun comes out 
and dries them out. This means we should keep 
the cats indoors until the sun has done its work. 
The sun itself, without which all living things 
would disappear from the face of the earth, natu- 
rally becomes a subject of discussion. Apprecia- 
tion all down the line. But we haven’t finished 
with the cat. Unwanted kittens, as most of them 
are, should not be retained until they are able to 
shift for themselves and then set adrift; and those 
retained as pets should be properly fed fresh milk, 
carrots, vegetables, such as asparagus and peas, 
fish from which all bones have been removed, 
cooked meat regularly, raw meat occasionally, 
never veal or pork. 

Great numbers of cats, skunks too, insert their 
heads into empty tin cans to lick the toothsome 
morsels sticking to the sides and bottoms. Due 
principally to the rough corrugated edges, result- 
ing from the cutting of the tin, the heads cannot 
be withdrawn. Many such cases come to the 
Animal Rescue League. Now to prevent this: 
simply step on the empty can before throwing it 
out, and press the sides together. This practical 
ounce of prevention opens up new channels of 
thought. But we must forget the cats and get 
back to the birds. 


HOW TO INTEREST THE CHILD 


Food, shelter, bird baths and such things inter- 
est children mightily. They do not need to be 
elaborate to fulfil their destiny in serving the bird 
and gripping the imagination of the child. The 
instinct to do something for the weak and helpless 
lies within us all, to some extent at least, and we 
are doing something fine in encouraging the child 
to provide refuge from the storm, and feed for the 
birds when natural sources are frozen up or other- 
wise depleted. 

Let us very briefly enumerate some of the ways 
bird study may very definitely be correlated 
with existing courses in our schools. The art 
classes may make posters which, through pic- 
tures and slogans, are intended to instruct the 
general public in the care and protection of wild 
birds and in their service to man. Topics and 
slogans would include for instance, “Hunt with a 
camera instead of a gun,” “We help the farmer, 
the farmer feeds you. Please help us.” Per- 

(Turn to page 14 end second column) 
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By FRANCIS X. KADOW 


edging its obligations to HUMAN CHAR- 

acter. Taken asa whole it has really had 
a very bad influence on the lives of the masses 
individually and collectively. Its examples have 
not been conductive to best character develop- 
ment. Civilizations, so called, have passed each 
leaving its inheritance of instincts and ambitions 
for use of future generations and which, if pres- 
ent day conditions are a criterion, have not been 
very constructive. Assuredly the fittest charac- 
ters had not survived the ordeal of having lived 
and experienced in the past. It is true man has 
made great progress in understanding and ac- 
quiring physical comforts in marvelous assort- 
ments. Science has delved deeply into the un- 
known and acquired great knowledge, but has the 
world made corresponding progress in under- 
standing and controlling the human character? 

If the fittest character is one which creates 
abundance in physical comforts and satisfactions, 
there are innumerable such survivors from cen- 
turies past, even though these gratifications had 
been acquired at gun point. Cold blooded sci- 
ence has investigated great problems success- 
fully, but the human character, the greatest prob- 
lem of all, has remained the same throughout the 
ages. The trait of self-love has survived, its 
master hand holding the fort against all comers, 
though we do admit it not the fittest trait. 

Great teachers have trod this earth, the very 
fittest of the fit—have their teachings survived? 
Not enough to create notice in world conditions. 
We still have our wars; material gain is now, as 
always the dominating incentive for exertion in 
any line of endeavor; cruelty still holds sway since 
abject poverty and extreme wealth yet exist. 
The ox within the shambles; fur trapping; tor- 
ture within the laboratories; the list is boundless. 
As a race we have little to our credit in efforts 
spent toward character education. Why is it so 
hard to get rid of these debasing traits that have 
held each succeeding generation in their despotic 
grip? Is there really an authentic record of a 
truly sincere, determined and concerted effort 
made to break the shackles of the merciless self- 
ishness that has held humanity in such insuffer- 
able bondage throughout civilizations? 

Organizations, exponents of the humane char- 
acter exist of course, but the uncorrupted, con- 


r : JHE world has been very tardy in acknowl- 
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centrated resolve to better the human character 
must be made by the entire race to secure results. 
Why not apply the same energy used for exploit- 
ing selfish aims toward acquiring a better char- 
acter equipment, and that very early in life! 
Humane Education appears the most consistent 
because it advocates the practice of Justice, Mercy 
and Compassion toward all God’s creatures as a 
moral obligation. And to hurt nothing that lives 
must be the ideal of the nobler and better char- 
acter before it can create a better world state. 

Wild-talking radicals who rave about the na- 
tions’ predicaments can do nothing for they seek 
not at the root of the evil. It is in the humane 
development of plastic youth that expansion of 
these superior attributes of susTICE, MERCY and 
COMPASSION are vested. And since schools are 
the main interest of all nations, why not install 
within their curriculum the study of humane 
qualities—not merely as small talks and discus- 
sions, but as actual practice. If presented to 
them early enough in life the rising generation of 
all nations will accept and abide by the spirit of 
Fair Play unconditionally. 

Why not start world-wide negotiations for the 
simultaneous study of Humane Education? 


What Humane Education Really] Means 
(Continued from page 13) 


sonal experiences with birds, descriptions, etc., 
lend themselves beautifully for use in composi- 
tions in the English courses. 

Problems based on prices of materials and 
dimensions of bird houses, shelters, feeding sta- 
tions and baths are distinctly projects in arith- 
metic and construction. Maps made by pupils 
showing winter homes, migration routes, also lo- 
cation of homes of specific species suggest corre- 
lation with geography. Game laws and other 
laws affecting our feathered songsters suggest the 
civic contact. Debates as to the relative eco- 
nomic values of the woodpecker, wren, oriole and 
brown thresher prove more interesting by far 
than many subjects now discussed in our school 
rooms. 

We have just tried to open the door a little way 
in order that you may peek through and appre- 
ciate the tremendous possibilities in the Humane 
Education program we are fostering. Through 
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it, as stated in the beginning, we hope to remedy 
the greater evils and prevent abuse of animals in 
general, at the same time doing more for the 
development of character in the youth of today 
than we are for the animal itself. 


ONE THOUGHT BACK OF IT ALL 


There is another thought back of all this. 
Through the child we will be reaching the parents 
by a very direct route. “A little child shall lead 
them.” The affairs of the school room are dis- 
cussed around the dinner table, and much of the 
present day apathy toward animal protective 
work might well be overcome through a better 
understanding of our everyday activities carried 
into the home by the enthusiastic little citizens 
of tomorrow. Through them, even before they 
take up our work, public opinion may remedy the 
great cruelties we hesitate to publish because of 
the personal pain they cause the reader. 


The Calculating Squirrel 
[i BEAUTIFUL Rock Creek Park, in Wash- 


ington, D. C., a lady and gentleman, one 

warm spring day, sat upon a bench to enjoy 
the surrounding charms. Behind them could be 
heard the flow of narrow Rock Creek, the tan- 
colored stream for which this park is named. Be- 
fore them passed an array of equestrians, out for 
their morning canter over the favorite path of 
many notables. Above the heads of the couple 
projected an accommodating branch, which af- 
forded them an enjoyable shade, while about them 
happy squirrels darted and frisked. 

As these squirrels are very tame, the gentleman 
was in the habit of carrying a bag of peanuts with 
which to feed them, as a pastime on his frequent 
visits to this spot. On this day, one especially 
bold fellow jumped from the overhanging bough to 
the man’s shoulder. Knowing what the little 
animal wanted, he put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a peanut. Mr. Squirrel at once ran 
down his arm, snuggled his nose in his hand and 
extracted the peanut. The man reached for an- 
other nut, which was promptly taken. 

But Mr. Squirrel by this time had observed 
where those nuts were coming from and decided to 
help himself. So into the man’s pocket he darted, 
emerging with, not one nut but the bag of peanuts, 
which he immediately dropped to the ground below 
him. 

In a flash he was down beside it. For an in- 
stant he surveyed his loot, as though studying out 


the best way to dispose of this stolen treasure. 
Then he again grasped the paper bag of peanuts 
firmly between his strong little teeth, and raced 
off with it, disappearing beneath the shrubbery to 
be lost to view, and was not seen again. ‘This isa 
true story. 


Newtonville, Mass. Amy K. Jongs. 


From Our Young Friends 


T IS our continual delight to receive letters 
| from young people telling us about their pets, 
and although we cannot publish all of them, 

we do the best we can. Here are a few more: 


PRETTY LARGE ORDER 


I am a little girl eleven years old. I want a gentle 
and pretty dog, either a male or a female, though I 
prefer a female. Some of the kinds of dogs I like are 
cockers, spaniels, French bulls, Boston terriers, Irish 
setters, Scotch collies, and Eskimo Siberian. My 
name and address are 

Brookline, Mass. SHIRLEY JOHNSON. 


SURELY, IF WE HAVE ONE 
I am very fond of dogs, especially these three. They 


are Collie, Toy Terrier and West Highland White Ter- 
riers. Kindly let me know if I can get one of these 
three dogs through the League. 


Roxbury, Mass. A.S. 


HE MIGHT BARK A LITTLE 


It would be very much appreciated if you would 
notify us in case you have a Collie, Boston Terrier or a 
German Police dog that don’t bark or bite. 

P.S. If you have one, we will call for it, but please 
be sure that it don’t bark or bite. 


Everett, Mass. STANLEY GOLDMAN. 


ALL ARE WELCOME AS MEMBERS 


Could I please become an associate member of the 
Animal Rescue League, and enclosed find my dollar as 
the membership fee. I feel that this is a wonderful 
work and am much interested in it. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. Betty STEVENS. 


Every week is Humane Week with the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 


Remember that the telephone number of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston is HANcock 
9170. Call up if you have lost your dog, found 
one or want us to dispose of an animal you do not 
want. Phone our veterinarian if your dog is sick 
and the local dog doctor is not handy. 
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Dogs and Cats in Homes 
A S IS our custom, we print as many letters as 


space allows showing how the pets are com- 

ing along that have been given out of the 
League. Persons taking animals home should be 
very careful not to let them run until they have 
become accustomed to the new surroundings and 
friends, and in the case of dogs we always supply a 
tag of our own, which the animal should wear for 
at least two weeks, or until the dog is licensed: 


CAT IS BOSS OF THE HOUSE 


Pardon our delay in sending a reply to your card in 
regard to the cat. He is very satisfactory and we as- 
sure you that he also is very contented with us and his 
new home. He is the boss now of the whole house, 
roaming around wherever he feels like. He is very 
gentle and companionable, and more like a dog in that 
he follows us wherever we go and lies down beside us 
when we sit reading. Our boy has named him Chum, 
to which he answers promptly. They have good fun 
together. He is as playful as a kitten and is good com- 
pany for all of us. 


Waverley, Mass. Mike C: 


COULDN’T BE BETTER SATISFIED 


I have received your card asking about our kitten and 
wish to say we couldn’t be better satisfied. We stand 
around and admire him and congratulate ourselves on 
having such a splendid cat. As for him, I am sure he is 
happy, too, and we shall take great care to see he re- 
mains so. 


Boston, Mass. Cr Gay. 


VERY HAPPY AND CONTENTED 


My kitten I named Tommy is very happy and con- 
tented. He loves his new home and we love him, oh, so 
much. He is the dearest little fellow and is so cunning. 

Forest Hills, Mass. Vv. W. 


BINGO ACTS LIKE A CHILD 


Regarding the cat I took from your place, will say that 
he is very happy and contented, and we love him dearly. 
He acts like a child. When I sit down he comes and 
sits with his hind legs on my lap and the two front legs 
and head stretched across my chest. When I go out to 
the store it is pitiful to hear him ery until I get back. 
He is very handsome and I call him Bingo. He is very 
fussy about what he eats. My husband and I both say 
we wouldn’t take $100 for him. To some people it 
sounds foolish to talk so about a cat, but we both are 
lovers of animals. 

Boston, Mass. 


M. C. 


HAVE FOLLOWED OUR INSTRUCTIONS 


Replying to your inquiry about the kitten I took from 
the League. He is very well, has plenty to eat and lives 
on a very comfortable estate with a number of acres to 
play in. He stays in nights and has made friends with a 
wire-haired fox terrier that lives in the same household. 
He is a lovable pet, is free from fleas and is combed 
regularly. He has not been sick once, and we have 
followed your instructions on care of cats carefully. 
However, we have had over fifteen kittens in the course 
of my life and each has been a house pet. 


Boston, Mass. A; Bes: 


JUST A CASE OF PUPPYITIS 


I am very pleased to inform you as to the satisfaction 
and contentment of dog 10651, otherwise known as 
Fritz. He is in most particulars satisfactory to the 
family. I know that no one could pry him away from 
our children. His most insatiable desire is to chew my 
pant legs. Scolding has no effect on him, so I feel it is 
just a case of puppyitis, that may not be chronic. He’ 
worked his way into our family life by easy stages and 
we all have enjoyed his society and look forward to 
many years of mutual happiness. 


West Roxbury, Mass. We Lin 


THERE LL BE NO PARTING 


In reply to your card concerning dog 11042 which we 
took on October 26, I would state that the dog is as 
happy a dog as I have seen in many a day. The family 
who is looking after him is very happy with the dog 
and think the world of it. In fact they informed me 
that if the dog was taken away, I could look for a new 
caretaker. I am sure the dog and the Camp Fire Girls 
are very much pleased with the whole thing. 

Worcester, Mass. M. Z. C. 


PROVED TO BE A FINE ANIMAL 


In regard to dog 8887 received October 29, 1932, he 
has proved beyond a doubt to be a fine animal. He is 
very contented, has put on weight, and is in perfect 
health. We are very grateful to you for favoring us 
with such a lovable, well-dispositioned dog. 


Malden, Mass. R. H. E. 


THIS DOG LIKES TO COAST 


Received a card from you in regard to dog 8882. I 
am very glad to say he has turned out to be very satis- 
factory, and is a great pet. The last couple of days he 
has had great sport with the children. He follows them 
up the hill and gets on their sled, to coast down with 
them. Of course it makes more fun and sport for our 
children. 


Medford, Mass. Bo GC, 
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